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Editorial 


‘‘Let mystery have its place in you; do not be 
always turning up your whole sotl with the plough- 
share of self-examination, but have a Uttle fallow 
corner in your heartready for any seed the winds 
may bring, and reserve a nook of shadow for the 
passing bird; keepa place in your heart for the 
unexpected guest, an 


God. er 


altar for the unknown 


—Amiel’s Journal. 
~~} o> 
WE may hope that the sad death of Presi- 
dent Carnot will at least do something to 
awaken those who are tempted to approve 
of revolutionary violence in constitutional 


states to a sense of its futility and wicked- 


ness. 
—~— 


THE largest water filter inthe world is said 
to be now in operation at New Orleans. It 
has a capacity of 20,000,000 gallons per day; 
and all the water used by the city is forced 
through these beds of coke and gravel. The 


bad thing is not the water of the Mississippi, . 


but the sediment which the water has picked 
upon the way. Soit is with religion; it often 
needs filtering. The impurities are the 
objectionable elements: Get rid of them 
and we have the Water of Life left. 


—~+-2 


IN ANOTHER column our friend C, H. W. 
makes a plea for the recognition by philan- 
thropic men and women of the great power 
of the press, and proposes what Zhe Dial, 
Mr. W. T. Stead and others have also sugges- 
ted—the treatment of this great educative 
force, the people’s school, as the older kinds 
of educational institutions are now treated. 
We have no doubt that this will be done, 
and that at no distant date. An adequately 
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endowed paper under the management of 
competent and devoted men would be an in- 
fluence for good that would not need to fear 
comparison with the best of our universities. 
Who will be the firstto found a great paper 
that shall not be run for profit, but for the 
general good of men? 
>. 

THERE cannot be too many artistic inter- 
pretations of the great Exposition. We 
have studied all the leading attempts in this 
direction with greatinterest and we welcome 
them all. Particularly welcome is the ‘‘Book 
of the Builders,’”’ prepared by D. H. Burn- 
ham, Chief of Construction, and F. D. 
Miller, Director of Decoration, because the 
work emanates from the inner circle and will 
show the unfolding of the great dream. We 
have been looking through the first four of 
the twenty-five numbers. In most illustra- 
tive works the text is simply tolerated by the 
ordinary reader. It is expected that most of 
the printed matter will be skipped; but he 
who skips the letter text in this work will 
miss the key of the great triumph. The 
central lesson of the entire artistic outcome 
of the Exposition is graphically brought out 
in Chapter [I., which shows that co-operation 
and not competition was the road that led to 
eminent success. This is a principle as true 
in all the departments of life as in the 
domain of art. This book is to tell a thrill- 
ing story and we can but wish it widest circu- 
lation. The pictures will speak for them- 
selves. They carry their own justification; 
So we try to emphasize the importance of the 
text without which the pictures would miss 
much of their meaning and beauty. This 
superb work is being offered by the Chicago 
Herald for 25 cents a number. He who 
secures it for the $6.25 may feel indeed that 
he has driven a royal bargain. 


—+--> 


Tus year the joy that belongs to our na- 
tional birthday festival is overcast by the in- 
dustrial troubles of the times and by the con- 
templation of the shameful paltering and 
bickering of our national—dare we say, mis- 
representatives at Washington. Out of the 
sharp struggles between united laborers on 
the one hand, and entrepreneurs and capi- 
talists on the other, we believe a more stable 
equilibrium will eventually arise, and so, 
while we regret the conditions which have 
given rise to these unfortunate interferences 
with the course of industry, we are not de- 
spondent because of them. But we confess 
that the thought of Washington makes us 
sick at heart. If we were sure that the mob 
of ignorant, selfish men, almost wholly un- 
trained in the great art of statesmanship, 
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who are now congregated at Washington as 
a national legislature,—if we were sure that 
these were misrepresentatives, we should 
fee] more serene; for we should be certain 
that they would be replaced by truer men. 
But what saddens us most is the suspicion 
that they do wo/ misrepresent us; that, on 
the average, they fairly represent our own 
unpatriotic self-absorbed ignorance and 
carelessness. If so, we cannot too soon 
awaken to the need of reform. Great as is 
the importance of the many social questions 
pressing on the people of our day for solu- 
tion, none is of greater moment than ques- 
tions of administrative reform. Unless we 
reform our political machinery, it is useless 
for us to discuss political principles. Let 
us make a national birthday resolve, hence- 
forth to give more earnest attention to our 
duty as citizens. 


—)> @¢ fi 


‘Light on the Way”’ 


Is the name of a spirited little monthly of 
English birth, now in its second year, and 
worth good welcome in the circle to which 
Unity belongs. Rev, Christopher J]. Street, 
one of the Manchester ministers, is its editor- 
father. ‘‘A magazine of the liberal faith, 
for home reading,’ is its own description of 
itself, and it tries to mix the solid and the 
light so that both young and old shall find 
dishes to suit them. It costs but twopence 
a month and the address to send to is H. 
Rawson & Co., 16 New Brown St., Man- 
The April number deserves a 
special bit of praise. It is the ‘‘National 
Conference number,” or rather the number 
getting ready for the National Conference, — 
which it does by giving pictures of the four 
handsome buildings in which the meetings 
were to be held, and of twenty-two of the 
ministers and laymen who were to take lead- 
ing parts. In the little gallery are some 
Unitarian faces we have long wanted to see, — 
R, A. Armstrong, of Liverpool; James Drum- 
mond, the principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford; W. C. Bowie, secretary of the 
Unitarian Association, ¢heixy younger ‘‘Mr. 
Reynolds.’’ Among the rest our old good 
friend and disliker, Brooke WHerford, smiles 
seriously out, the most bishoply-looking of 
them all. 

Here are four or five notes which may in- 
terest some curious Unitarian on this side: 

(1) The name of their National Confer- 
ence over there is a wonder and a warning. 
It is ‘*‘The National Conference of Unitarian, 
Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presby- 
terian, and other Non-Subscribing or Kindred 
Congregations’’! If that lacks breadth, it 
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certainly has length. A Unitarian kite with 
five bobs to its tail to hold it down. 

(2) But it shows how broad they want 
their ‘‘Unitarianism”’ to be, and also how 
little weight attaches—save_ tail-wise—to 
that specific name. Another fact points the 
same way. There are 276 Unitarian churches 
open in England today, as listed in the official 
year-book. Of these over half (163) simply 
name themselves from street or district, 34 
have special names like ‘‘Church of the 
Messiah,” etc., 23 are ‘‘Presbyterian,’’ 11 are 
‘‘General Baptist,” 11 ‘*‘Free Christian,’’ and 
so on, and only 11 specifically call themselves 
‘‘Unitarian”’! 

(3) Add to the 276 for England, 11 in 
Scotland, 40 in Ireland, 29 in Wales, and 
we have 356 Unitarian churches in all. 
Here we have about 450. 

(4) Their English independence of each 
other is oddly shown in the hymn books. 
Among these 356 churches no less than 46 
varieties of hymn book are in use, 37 
churches having collections of their own! 
Nearly a third of the churches use some 
form of liturgy. 

(5) The Post-Office Mission over there is 
blossoming out in a new direction,—a Visit- 
ing Plan. The plan is that each Postal 
Mission secretary should receive from the 
other secretaries the names of all corre- 
spondents within a certain area who express 
desire for personal communication; for such 
persons she tries to arrange a visit from a 
neighbor, minister or layman, as the case 
may be. A friend instead of a tract. 


W. C. G. 
ee 


Mr. Mallock on Socialism. 


Two numbers of Litte/?s Magazine for April 
are especially interesting by reason of Mr, 
W. H. Mallock’s discussion of socialism, 
under the title of ‘‘Fabian Economics,” an 
article taken from Zhe Fortnightly Review. 
The first part of the paper, in which he sets 
forth the services of the Fabian Society to eco- 
nomics, is valuable in itself and shows that he 
intends to be fair to the socialists; but the 
main points of the criticism which follows 
are so ill chosen that he seems to be delib- 
erately trying to put socialism in a false 
light, since it is difficult to believe that so 
intelligent a man canbe so blind. However, 
we do believe it, and have no doubt of his 
honesty; although his prejudice betrays him 
into the statement concerning the socialism 
of the Fabian school, that it is ‘‘the doctrine 
that men will exert themselves to produce 
income when they know that the state is vir- 
tually an organized conspiracy to rob them 
of it.” He rightly insists upon the vast im- 
portance in production of the adility of the 
inventor and the entrepreneur, as_ distin- 
guished from the mere /ador of the ordinary 
workman; but bases his whole argument 
upon the short-sighted notion of the older 
economists, that nothing but fe// will induce 
these men of ability to exert their powers; 
wherein he shows a very superficial ac- 
quaintance with human nature, the fact being 
that the natural impulse to the exercise of 
our faculties is found in the very existence 
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of those faculties. Experience shows that 
if a man has abilityin a certain direction, his 
delight is to exercise it; and instead of an 
extrinsic reward being necessary to lead him 
to do the thing in which he excels, only the 
strong compulsion of adverse circumstances 
will keep him /from doing that thing. In 
a society in which individual riches should 
be out of the question for amy one, the 
natural result would be that the higher mo- 
tives to exertion found in the desire for the 
admiration and respect and honor and love of 
one’s fellows would be immeasurably more 
powerful than they are today. And fur- 
ther still, it) might be urged by the 
socialists that the effect of industrial 
ability would be to add material wealth to 
those who brought it into existence not to 
them especially, itis true, but to them jfari 
passee with their fellow citizens. 


But aside from these considerations, the 
point of view from which Mr. Mallock looks 
at social questions seems to us fundamen- 
tally erroneous and necessarily misleading. 
It is not true, as those trained in politico- 
economic thought so generally assume, that 
the problem is primarily one of production. 
The problem is primarily one of distribution. 
Although it ¢zs absolutely necessary that 
enough be produced to satisfy the mecessities 
of mankind; yet were the question whether 
we should equitably divide an amount 
barely sufficient to meet the real needs of 
mankind, or should doud/e our production by 
means which would deprive a part of man- 
kind of the barest necessities of human ex- 
istence, surely mankind would prefer the 
former to the latter course. ‘‘Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than rai- 
ment?” This is a point of viewthat Mr. Mal- 
lock, in common with the majority of profes- 
sional political economists, utterly ignores. 
They think of nothing but production. For him 
the greatest welfare has and can have but 
one meaning, a larger production of material 
wealth. 


Let us be ine to the socialists. For his 
own part the writer has no fear that society 
will submit to socialistic tyranny. The post- 
office, the public school system, public gas 
and water works, streets and parks are 
socialistic. Probably we shall go farther in 
the same direction, and put into the hands 
of the state whatever must from the neces- 
sities of the case be a monopoly, whoever 
conducts it. But there is a natural limit to 
allthis. Wedo not want the state to black 
our shoes or putacollar on for us (either 
literally or metaphorically). And there isno 
more danger that the hundreds of things that 
can best be accomplished by individual action, 
and the thousands that can best be left 
to individual initiation, will be assumed by 
the state simply because we consent to the 
enlargement of its powers in those cases in 
which it can best act, than there is that be- 
cause the human organism turns over to 
consciousness the decision as to what and 
when and how much food shall be taken, it 
is thereby paving the way for a surrender to 
consciousness of the functions of breathing, 
of digesting, and of secreting the various 
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juices necessary to life and health. It js 
doubtless true that were consciousness to 
control these matters, the strain upon it 
would bring about a speedy dissolution; as 
we could hardly expect to live any longer 
than we could stay awake and keep our 
attention on thesefunctions. This would be 
a very sad state of affairs; and we have no 
hesitation in admitting that the turning over 
of vital activities of the individual organism 
to consciousness is closely analagous to the 
turning over of vital activities of the social 
organism to thestate, which may be regarded 
as the social consciousness; but it by no 
means follows that we should not in the 
future enlarge the sphere of consciousness, — 
a thing which all the higher animals have 
done by referring to the central ganglia 
actions that in the case of the lower animals 
are performed independently of the brain. 

There are strong objections to much that 
socialists propose; but there is no more evil 
in socialism fer se than in individualism er se. 
The extreme of either is bad; in the case of 
the latter, it is anarchy; of the former, it is 
tyranny. There are, we believe, serious 
objections to the proposals of the Fabian 
school, but it does not seem to us that 
Mr. Mallock has pointed them out. 

F. W. S. 


Contributed and Selected 
Unity. 


BY REV. JOHN CALVIN LEARNED.* 


The sight of nations crossing seas 
Tosing the song of God, 
To lift loud-sounding symphonies 
In man’s New World abode,— 
What cheer to faith 
The vision hath! 


They come from all the northern zones, 
‘‘From India’s coral strands’’; 
The distant islands lent their tones 
And every southern land. 
Joy to the earth, 
“Tis Hope’s new birth! 


Hand reaches hand, heart beats to heart, 
Man’s kinship is confessed; 
Nor race nor name shall e’er dispart 
This unity so blest. 
For love makes one, 
And hate is gone! 


*These lines, first printed in‘‘The Chorus of Faith,’’ are there 
accompanied by this note: ‘‘Mr. Learned was another of the 
prophetic souls who saw the bright promise of a larger faith in 
the Parliament of Religions, and who has left the unrealized ideal 
for others to work out. After his death, which occurred on the 8th 
day of December, his family found the above lines folded vp bag 
his pocket-book. With loving remembrance of loyal comradeship, 
the editor is glad to close this Chorus of Faith with this postlude 
from one who went out of this world singing of the brighter day to 
come.”’ 


—_————> ¢ a. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s Latest Work. 


It is generally agreed that as a novel Mrs. 
Ward’s last book* is an advance on ‘‘Robert 
Elsmere” and ‘‘David Grieve.” We are not 
so clear about this as some others. The fact 
that ‘‘Robert Elsmere” was a story of theo- 
logical transition did not prevent its being 
an excellent novel, so perfect was the as- 
similation of the moral purpose of the book 
with its dramatic development. In ‘‘David 
Grieve” we had a tidal ebb and flow and the 
book ended on the ebb—the marriage of 
David, ‘‘caught on the rebound,” to such 4 
petty creature that if the sympathies of the 


* MARCELLA, By Mrs. Humphrey Ward, In two vol- 


- umes. New York and London: Macmillan and Co. 
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reader had been deliberately invited to the 
Parisian /iason the effect would have been 
much the same. After we had been shaken 
by the tragedy of. the Paris episode, the 
concluding chapters were an anti-climax of 
the most painful character. Moreover in 
‘‘David Grieve’’ we had much unassimilated 
matter of opinion lying about. 

In Marcellait is perhaps a fault that the 
emotional climax comes at the middle and 
notatthe end. A novel cannot do better 
than to follow Keats’ doctrine of the sonnet, — 


‘swelling loudly 
Up toa climax, and then dying proudly.” 


But it was of the essence of Marcella’s de- 
velopment that her emotionalism should be 
under better control as she went on, so that 
a less quiet ending would not have been in 
keeping with her character. 

In one way and another socialism plays a 
prominent part in ‘‘Marcella,’’ but a much 
less prominent part than the morals of theo- 
logical transition play in ‘‘Robert Elsmere.” 
The socialistic problem is the ground on 
which Marcella works out her destiny, but, 
while in ‘‘Robert Elsmere’’ we have a defin- 
ite deliverance for theological sincerity and 
even a definite doctrine of religious reform, 
in ‘*Marcella” we have nosocialistic program. 
The game laws are hard hit, but forthe rest 
the most definite outcome is that personal 
character isthe only charmthat can be ex- 
pected to work a great amelioration. The 
character of Wharton is probably meant to 
be a typical one, and tothis extent the treat- 
ment of socialism is not sympathetic. But 
the socialist demagogue is not sorare a bird 
that Mrs. Ward could do any justice to her 
subject and not give him a leading part. 

The poor people of the village are well 
done, with many humorous touches. Very 
true to the life is their uncomfortable ac- 
quiescence in Marcella’s friendly visiting. 
The hero, Aldous Raeburn, is too reticent, 
and the sudden whitening of his hair is too 
venerable a property for Mrs. Ward’s thor- 
oughly modern stage. But nevertheless he 
is suggested forcibly. Betty is charming and 
Raeburn’s grandfather is amost lovable old 
man; but of the subordinate characters, Mrs. 
Boyce, Marcella’s mother,is the most remarka- 
ble. The frostiness of her reserve has all the 
delicacy of crystal lace upon the window’s 
frosted pane. 

From first to last ‘*Marcella”’ is a genuine 
love-story, with which no foreign matter fora 
moment interferes. If here also we have 
‘“‘the development of a soul,”’ the process is 
much more intelligible than in the case of 
David Grieve, and lends itself to the art of 
the novelist much more cordially. We find 
Marcella throughout thoroughly consistent 
with herself and with the circumstancesof her 
birth and breeding. She has astrain of 
warm Italian blood in her and she is left very 
much to manage for herself in her girlhood; 
and then, crude, eager, passionate, she comes 
into a socialist circle, and takes on the color 
of its hopes and aspirations. Then she goes 
home and finds her father’s tenants miserable 
enough to justify her socialistic anger at the 
condition of the laboring poor. The induc- 
tion is very narrow but it is very real. Rae- 
burn falls in love with her and she accepts 
him to the end that she may economize his 
wealth and his position for the furtherance of 
her socialistic schemes. We are permitted 
to believe that her calculation here was not 
quite so heartless as she herself imagined it 

to be. The ethics of game-keeping and 
poaching play a prominent part, but one that 
is inextricably interwoven with the general 
plot. We find readers wondering that Mar- 


cella could be so taken up with Wharton, 
the rascally socialistic demagogueand adven- 
But we do not see how her infatua- 


turer. 
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tion with socialistic ideas could be better 
shown; seen through their glamour Wharton 
appeared respectable and heroic. How she 
came to herself, and left this worthless fellow, 
and went to Raeburn, is not worked out as 
an intellectual process, but there is nothing 
forced about it or unnatural. We are not to 
suppose any abandonment of her sympathy 
with the suffering poor, any ignoble acqui- 
escence in the things that she has hated and 
despised. But she has learned that good 
men can reform a social system which they 
are powerless to abolish, and that personal 
character, generosity, humanity, count for 
more than social panaceas, There are some 
very striking scenes. That in Hurd’s cot- 
tage, when Marcella and the wife were wait- 
ing for the clock to strike the fatal hour, is 
almost too intense. It breaks the reader’s 
heart. That in which Wharton seeks a new 
sensation in the small hours of the night 
and that where Raeburn is cast off are of the 
writer’s best. The indication of natural 
sights and sounds is always very happy in 
itself as well as accessory to the moral situa- 
tion. When every possible deduction has 
been made, the book remains a very noble 
one, which cannot fail to give much pleasure 
to its readers and to do them good. 


J. W.C. 
i — i — <li 


The Endowment of the Press. 


BY C. H. 

There is a great desire among the better 
informed, that all people, especially our own, 
should become more and more advanced 
towards the noblest life to be attained. It 
has been and continues to be the effort of 
many, those who realize more fully the great 
advantages to the individual as well as the 
public at large of this higher and better life, 
to encourage all things conducive to that 
end and to discourage any movement tending 
toeducate inthe opposite direction. But is 
all being done that can be and should be? 

The education of people towards the bet- 
ter life—a more important duty than improv- 
ing the mind, a more important duty than 
the manual and business training so neces- 
sary to provide the means to support life in 
the present advanced period of the world— 
comes through the public schools, colleges 
and universities, the general advance already 
attained to the home, the public press and 
the churches. Through such instrumental- 
ities come this progressive and progressing 
period; andit has reached a strength and ele- 
vation of position such as to warrant a still 
further and greater progress in the next 
twenty-five years than in the previous similar 
period, for we build to-morrow on the founda- 
tionslaidto-day. Butto make certain of con- 
tinued and better progress we should im- 
prove, if possible, the instrumentalities in 
use. 

Sixty and more years ago, the school, the 
academy, the college was generally an indi- 
vidual enterprise, carried on in the pecuniary 
interest of the conductor, or for the advance- 
ment of some special organization or institu- 
tion. While much good came from such 
methods of education, the interest of the con- 
ductor and of the organization seemed very 
naturally to have been more the moving 
cause than the education of the people. 
Since that time, the general advancement, 
the progress towards better things, has re- 
moved some of the educational institutions 
from the selfishness, the individual interest 
of the conductor, and to a large extent from 
the organizations working in a _ special 
interest. 

Because of that progress, and as a part of 
it, the states assumed the duty of educating 
their people; established the public school 
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system, which has grown to its present form; 
providing for the erection and support otf 
colleges and universities, conducting them 
in the interest of those to be educated, in 
the interest of the people. Also because of 
that progress, the general advance, the bet- 
ter environments in which we have lived, 
many of the men of our land who have met 
with large success, some with unusual success, 
in their business relations, have endowed 
colleges, universities and other institutions 
for the education and elevation of the people 
and for the general welfare, regardiess of 
pecuniary profit or individual interest in 
their management; and doubtless others will 
be so endowed. With allthis, we fall far 
short in the accomplishment of the best 
results, largely because we do not receive 
generous and disinterested aid from those 
business interests known as the_ public 
press. While they are of service in the bet- 
ter education, some of the larger dailies and 
others doing much good in the best interests 
of the people, they are still mainly tun as 
were the schools, academies and colleges of 
the early periods. Being in a great measure 
individual enterprises, they are managed for 
the money there is in them, or in the interest 
of some organization for a special purpose, 
catering largely to the tastes and desires 
which bring the longest subscription list, or 
to ambitious and designing individuals who 
seek the prominent positions of influence or 
profit in their individual interest; supporting 
the public or general welfare when it is in no 
way interfering with the accomplishment of 
their personal ambition. 

Important and valuable helps the public 
press would become in this great work of 
progress, could it be freed from pecuniary 
and selfish considerations and devoted tothe 
best interests of the people, managed for the 
welfare of the people, all the people; to 
stand for right and justice for all, without ref- 
erence to condition, race or color. 

In the general advancement within the 
pastthirty years many churches have been 
reached by the rise in the stream of progress; 
are gradually, if slowly, moving from the old 
foundations, and, although still keeping 
close in shore, are influenced by the current 
of progress, which must in the future draw 
them fully within the stream. They already 
show much interestin the welfare of the peo- 
ple,in their advancement and elevation to bet- 
ter life here; and will become in time, perhaps 
in the near future, among the most useful in 
the effort for the best lives for the greatest 
number. 

Why, then, should not the public press 
likewise be more fully utilized in this same 
best interest of all our people; best interest 
for the general welfare? Can it not be done 
by means similar to.those used in elevating 
in the past the schools, seminaries and col- 
leges from selfish work? Could they not be 
endowed as universities and other educa- 
tional institutions have been? Are there 
not men in many communities, who have been 
prospered in their business relations with 
that unusual success which creates great 
wealth; men who in their boyhood were un- 
der the better home influences; who were 
fortunate in coming up through a largely 
improved environment, thus fitting them to 
derive a further advancement from the gen- 
eral progress through which their manhood 
came? Who will contribute of their wealth 
to endow strong and well organized news- 
papers, entirely freed from all pecuniary or 
selfish considerations in their management, 
established for the better education and ele- 
vation of the people; in the interest of the 
people, all the pecple; ¢o stand for right 
and justice for all without reference to condttion. 
race or color. Managed for the rights of 
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labor; for the rights of the men belonging to 
labor organizations, standing between them 
and theirself-appointed leaders; for therights 
of non-union men, who are without organiz- 
ation and leaders, good or bad; for the rights 
of scabs, poor men whose wives and children 
arein want of food and clothing, and who 
are ready and anxious to work whenever 
they can find the work; becoming news- 
papers under broad and generous manage- 


ment, having for their sole object the general 
welfare, being just toall; having an indepen- 
dence and courage that will enable them to 


extend even-handed justice to the rich man, 
the capitalist, yea, even to the millionaire: 


looking after the welfare of people connected 


with two of the prominent interests of life, 


Labor and Capital, the Siamese twins, the 
two wheels of a cart, each one essential for 
the well-being of the other, and both ne- 
cessary for the good of the whole, being im- 


portant parts thereof. 


There must be such men in many commu- 
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Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Juda- 
ism, or Christianity. 


A DISCOURSE BY EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


Jesus founded no new religion; he formu- 
lated no new theology; he proclaimed no 
new creed. He preached repentance and 
promised the kingdom of Heaven; his 
instructions were pregnant’ with richest 
ethical thought. The Sermon on the Mount 
is undoubtedly the most abundant casket of 
jewels drawn from the treasure house of high 
moral inspiration. Thereis no other neck- 
lace so valuable as this; the world has prized 
it; and as long as suns will rise and moons 
will wax and wane in the nightly sky, as long 
as man has not lost that appreciation for 
purity which is the best heirloom given to 
him, these words of Jesus will come to the 
soul asthe whispered proclamation of the 
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in their quest after information; speak of the 
giants of industry that link together distant 
zones by ligatures of iron and steel; or sur- 
geons that cut the umbilical cord binding 
daughter island to mother continent. None 
of these has so materially, so deeply, so 
lastingly stamped his own thought upon the 
human race as has, and does to the present 
day, the poor, misshappen Jew, Roman citizen 
though he-was, whose cradle stood at Tarsus 
and whose school years were spent at the 
feet of Jerusalem’s patriarchs. Should ever, 
by some hap or other, the greatest lights 
be extinguished in the galaxy spanning the 
centuries, longer than any other star would 
scintillate above in power his name. Yea, 
none has so deeply, I repeat, affected the 
destiny of the human family as has Paul the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. On his account 
wars were waged; by his doctrine humanity 
was cleft into hostile camps; his words have 
been the burden of many a human soul and 
again have been the stay of as many other 


nities within the bounds of this nation organ- 
ized for the people; menwho are willing and 
who desire to devote part of their large ac. 
cumulations to help in some reliable way 
the continued and successful progress of this 
first experiment in a people’s government, to 
aid the advance and elevation of all our peo- 


highest. A greater contrast cannot well be 
conceived, than that presented by the official 
literature of the church three hundred, and 
two hundred years after Jesus’ time, to his 
own—if his own they were—words and 
appeals. Prof. Hatch, in his Hibbert Lec- 


human hearts. He has cited the demons of 
terror to gather. around the bed where ago- 
nized poor human mortai clay in terror and 
anxiety of what would come after the final 
struggle of life; and he has winged with con- 
fidence of peacefui hope and assurance other 


ple towards the highest and best to be at- 
tained. There must be such men, who are 
only waiting to be advised of the way. If 
these men are not now ready to make this 
all important move, there should be, doubt- 
less are, among the women of large wealth, 
some noble souls who will point the way to 
their more slowly moving brothers, by the 
endowment and organization of one or more 
newspapers, to lend a hand in (¢his grandest 
of all work, the elevation of people. 


The Flight. 


BY FRANCES OVIATT LEWIS. 


By tinkling brooks the young Spring passes, 
By blossoming trees and silvery grasses, 

Thro’ fielus with immortelles once gray, 

The feet of Spring do swiftly stray; 

‘‘Come back,’’ the beckoning wind-flowers cry, 
‘*Oh stay,’’ the gentle breezes sigh. 

Still on the fair-haired pilgrim flies, 

With radiant smile and starry eyes, 

And tarries not, till spent she rests 

Against the rose-crowned Summer’s breast. 


ie 
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tures on the Influence of Greek Thought upon 
the Development of Christianity, calls atten- 
tion especially to this contrast. Christianity, 
says he, begins with ethics; its passion is 
kindled by immorality; its anger is aroused 
by unrighteousness; its hopes center in the 
establishment of a kingdom of justice, and 
the path, narrow and steep, to salvation runs 
along the heights of moral endeavor and 
moral uplook. The official church, on the 
other hand, is anchored to acreed; belief is 
essential, practice is held under contempt; 
and as the impulse to creed grows stronger 
with the circling years, conduct and charac- 
ter are considered to be mere dross—worth- 
less chaff to be carried away .by the wind; 
while faith, and faith alone is proclaimed to 
be the key wherewith to unlock the gateway 
of the hereafter, open only to those that 
accept, and closed to all others—beit through 
ignorance or be it through perversion—that 
do not accept the fundamental dogma. 

Who is responsible for this utter change 
of attitude? Greek thought and Greek phi- 
losophy have dug this new channel, along 
which the waters welling from the Pools of 
Siloah ran along with ever more sluggish 
pace, while they might have flowed, had they 


souls impatient to shuffle off this mortal coil 
and to enter the truer kingdom of light, of 
love and of life. Whatever our own religious 
opinions may be, this fact alone should as- 
sure for his words and his doctrines a care. 
ful and a close attention. 


We cannot understand Paul without first 
comprehending the peculiar change wrought 
by the contact of Jewish thought with Greek 
doctrines before his coming, which resulted 
in a certain phase of Judaism. Paul would 
be an impossibility, original as he is, with- 
out Philo before him, withoutAlexandrian 
Judaism as the mother well for him to drink 
from. Even the most original minds are 
linked to their antecedents; none—unless it 
be in modern time, where originality is as 
cheap as the mud in our city streets—none 
is self-made in the work shop where thought 
spins its eternal threads. What the best, 
what the brightest of our kind may hope to 
accomplish isto weave a new design into the 
pattern, but the threads which we employ and 
which we cast backward and forward with 
the flying shuttle are taken from the bobbin 
on which are wound the reflections of the 
men who lived before us. There is histori- 
cal continuity and, therefore, historical con- 


been permitted to obey their own original 
roadbed, in limpid, crystal purity. Their 
enforced indolence made them an easy prey 
to the fickle sand sweeping down upon them 


nectedness in theevolution ofthought. We 
stand on our past, and so did Paulrise to his 
giant stature on the shoulders of those that 
preceded him. When Jew came first in 
contact with Greek, a new opportunity 
opened for him. No greater distance can 
possibly be imagined between two poles 
of thought than is that which gapes be- 
tween Greek and Jewish mind. The Greek 
is typically Aryan, as such it inclines to 
analysis, the Jewish to synthesis; the Greek 
scales to truth by the round of details; the 
Jew soars to truth by theenergy of sentiment 
and feeling; the Jew is intensely personal, 
the Greek is as intensely abstract; the Jew 
reads world and nature in terms of an equa- 
tion of personality in which the two factors 
are rigidly kept apart; the original Semitic 
God is indeed 3735 5w living alone beyond 
the world; he governs the world, but hes 
not immanent in it. The original Semitic 
God idea has been preserved in the Koran, 
or perhaps I had better say carried therein 
to its furthest consistency. God and man 
are separated, and the cleavage between 
them is as impassable as is a gulch cut by 
the water courses in a rugged mountain’ 
Even later Mohammedan theology and phi- 
losophy were unable to spanthat chasm with 


From the Wisconsin State Journal of Madi- 
son, we extract the following from a personal 
tribute to the late Mrs, Frank E. Crooker, 


the wife of Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker. from the banks of the new excavation, and 
Mrs. Crooker was warm hearted and affectionate—a threatened to throttle them ina swamp of 
friend in need. She has stood by the bedside of the sick fthejr own making. The focus, so to speak 
and dying, ministering to their needs and sorrowing with  . tots toe ¢ Pal igs hill d 
those who mourned. Many regrets were expressed in Mad- in which sunlight trom Fa estine = Bite 88 
ison by those whom she had comforted in their hour of thought waves from Athen’s acropolis met, 
trial that they could not pay the last respects to one whom was the mind of Paul, the Apostle to the 
their hearts would always hold in loving remembrance. Gentiles. No man has affected the destiny 
The writer of this, an intimate friend of Mrs. Crooker’s f f 7 d d | 
for many years, will always cherish the memory of the % Our faminy SO Ceepry Banc sO permanently 
sunny days spent with her in pleasant companionship and aS has this tent-maker of Tarsus. Speak of 
look forward to ‘‘another meeting on a happier shore.” the mighty heroes on battle field and in 
For, in the words of one who has written most eloquently pattle heat unmoved. who thundered forth 
upon the subject, every heart holis this sacred flower of , ; ' ; 
eternal hope. Immortality is a word that through all the over legions too numerous to be counted, the 
ages hope has been whispering to love. The miracle of word of advance; speak of the heroes of 
thought we cannot understand.. The mystery of death peace that spend their days in the search 
and hope we cannot comprehend. This chaos called the after truth mounting the weary steps leading 
world has never been explained. The golden bridge : : 
of life from gloom emerges and on shadow rests. Fate to the watch-tower of the night, to communi- 
is speechless, destiny is dumb, and the secret of the future Cate with the stars above, ordescending into 
has never yet been told. We love, we wait, we hope. the very bowels of the earth to read the stony 
Upon the tenderest heart the deepest shadows fall, What inscriptions treasuring the very records of 
can we say of death—of the dead? Where they have gone , ei 
reason cannot go, and from thence revelation has not come, Q9UF earth ° creation; speak of those heroes of 
the mind that impatient of fragmentary 
knowledge, at personal sacrifice of time and 
treasure, sally forth into untrodden terri- 
tories and brave the darts of the fever and 
the poisoned arrows of the hostile savages 
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But let us believe that over the cradle nature bends and 
smiles and lovingly above the dead in benediction holds her 
outstretched hands. 
‘Sleep, dearest heart, and let the past be past; 
Sleep, happy soul. All life must sleep at last. 
To sleep! to sleep!’ . 
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a bridge steady and secure. This Semitic 
Godideais modified, ofcourse, inthe theology 
of the prophets; but taking it as a whole 
it remains unshakably true, that Mohammed, 
and not Spinoza, is strikingly Semitic. 

Universe and God are two divided poles, 
for the Semite, while the Greek rather views 
them as one, differentiated under two 
aspects. The difficulty for Jew and Greek 
to understand each other was not the result 
of difference of language alone. The Greek 
could notconceive of an extra-mundane God; 
the gods of the Greeks lived in the world; 
they did not merely send forth the storms 
their messengers and command the light- 
ning torun on their swift errands; they did 
not merely bid the waters stand still, or the 
sea to risein wrath—the gods were the water, 
the gods were the winds. God was 
manent, not transcendental. 


But Jew and Greek a few centuries before 
Paul had come into closer communion. 
Alexander the Great, in his ambition to found 
a worldempire, had mixed the ingredients of 
a new humanity with the pestle of war. 
Stamping and grinding humanity in the mor- 
tar he forced into closest contact Greek and 

ew. In consequence of this, arose the ne- 
cessity for the Jewish thinkers in Alexandria 
to present their to the Greek utterly incon- 
ceivable system, in a form that might bring 
it nearer to the understanding of the Greek 
mind. Certain concepts found even in cer- 
tain books of their old Hebrew Bible, stood 
them in good stead for this purpose. The 
so-called wisdom literature, initself free from 
national bias and therefore more readily ap- 
pealing to the sympathies of the Hellenized 
Jews of Egypt, proved the suggestive source 
of mediating thoughts; for in these books 
wisdom appears almost in the light of an 
independent essence under God through 
which the world is guided. On the other 
hand, as they became more familiar with 
Greek thought, they found something ana- 
logous to this in Plato’s system. Greek 
philosophy had evolved the poetic notion, 
that God in creating the world had conceived 
firstin his own mind the perfect universe; 
actual creation was merely clothing with vis- 
ible reality the idea which had taken life and 
shape in the mind of the Creator. Platon- 
ism, orto be more accurate, Neo-Platonism 


im- 


reigned supreme in the academies of Alex- 


andria. The view that God had associated 
with him a second energy, the ideas through 
which he acted upon the world, lay ready to 
hand. The abstract God in his sublime ma 
jesty was out of nexus with the universe; 
he had deputized the ideas to act in his 
behalf. The Jewish mind and the Greek 
had thus apparently come to the same con- 
clusion. The Jewish current had reflected 
divine wisdom as the potency of creation; the 
Greek had emphasized a similar view, that 
God’s ideas are the principles by which the 
world is called into being. Here was now 
promise of reconciliation; the two lines of 
thought had this point in common. Here 
they intersected. Idea and ‘‘Chokhmah’’ 
are the Jogos, divine reason, the mediator 
which the Greek mind needed, to link 
world to God and man tto his supreme 
creator. It is a Jewish thinker, Philo, 
contemporaneous with Jesus, who systema- 
tizes this peculiar view of the universe. God 
creates the world through Jogos; God acts 
on the world through Jogos. In Philo, it is 
not clear whether /ogos be merely a hyposta- 
SIS. projection of God himself, or it be a sec- 
ond personality of God himself. At all 
events, Philonism had thoroughly prepared 
the soil for the planting of the seed from 
which Paulinian theology couldgrow. From 
Philo it was but one step to Paul’s dogma. 
The fourth gospel, whatever the age of its 
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composition, before or after the epistles, is 
the echo of Hellenistic Alexandrian specu- 
lations. It identifies Christ with the J/ogos. 
It is, now, not a wild guess, that in the island 
of Tarsus, his birthplace, Paul, who must 
have been a bright young man, had come 
under the influence of the conception that 
a spiritual mediatorship existed between 
God and the world. When atan early age 
he left Tarsus to go to Jerusalem, before 
probably the end had come to Jesus—though 
he personally never came into,concourse and 
contact with the prophet of Nazareth, the 
schools which he attended, the academy in 
which he was enrolled a pupil of Gamaliel, 
a grandson of the famous Hillel, must not 
have been free from this teaching, while, on 
the other hand, the Galilean hills must have 
sounded the wonder deeds of Jesus, re- 
vered as none other by acertainclass of peo- 
ple. After the death of Jesus, it seems that 
Paul went a second time from Tarsus to Je- 
rusalem, where he met with some of the dis- 
ciples who had come in contact with Jesus. 
It is more than likely that he heard from 
their lips the story of his life adorned even 
so early with legend grown on the rich soil 
of love and theological conceptions. This 
story could not but have made a deep im- 
pression on him; though—a phenomenon s0 
often noticed in the history of great men—the 
first impression was that of resistance to 


what he later burned to proclaim from the 
very housetops. 


Paul was of noblebirth. Nobility in those 
days was not of the blood exactly; it was 
certainly not of wealth. Who in those days 
constituted the aristocracy among the Jews; 
those whom to meet was deemed a rare pri- 
vilege? Was it the millionaire? Ah! no; 
the touch of his hand was not the boon cov- 
eted. Wasitthe high priest, in ignorance 
but in pomp and state performing the meas- 
ured functions of his office? No; learning 
wove the crown of glory in those days; and 
Paul was descended from a family of the 
tribe of Benjamin, in whom learning had 
been an ambition transmitted from father to 
son. In Jerusalem he was brought into 
closest sympathy with the Pharisees. Ga- 
maliel at the head of the Academy was his own 
personal instructor. Insuch surroundings he 
could not but become imbued with the spirit 
of Judaism as polarized in the Pharisaic axis, 
He grew up a strict observer of the law and 
well versed in the dialectics which anchored 
the legal enactments upon the rock bed of 
the Pentateuchal texts. The first impulse, 
then, when he heard from lips of Nazarenes 
the story of the life and the death of Jesus, 
their prophet and Messiah, was one of resis- 
tance and horror. We know, from the story 
of his life, that among the persecutors of the 
young, rising Christian communities, none 
was perhaps so zealous and displayed such 
bitter fanaticism as Saul of Tarsus. He 
assisted at the lapidation of Stephen, the 
brother of Jesus; he was ever thereafter fired 
with passion to crush out the growing heresy; 
he even went so far, weaponed with a letter 
of introduction from high authorities, as to 
repair to Damascus in order to denounce the 
refugees of the Christian brotherhood, fled 
to that city for safety. On the way to Dam- 
ascus, an event took place which turned out 
to be for him of sublime and supreme mo- 
ment,—marking a crisis in his whole life and 
giving an opposite turn to his ambitious 
activity. It is certain that he beheld Jesus; 
he himself saysso. He heard the master's 
voice; he was met by him on the road to 
Damascus. Glorious light seemed to flood 
the horizon, and in that light he read the 
new promise and the new revelation. Bung- 
ling rationalism, the stock in trade of men 
like Ingersoll and others of his ilk, legitimate 
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one hundred years ago, but today entirely 
out of rhyme with the thought of modern 
science on these questions, shrugging its 
shoulders with affectation of superior wisdom, 
would claim that either St, Paul invented 
the story in order to shield his change of 
heart, or, if he sawanything, he merely was 
dazzled by the zigzagging of lightning from 
the sky above. Orthodoxy, again, has 
claimed and does claim, that the Apostle 
actually did behold in the flesh him who was 
crucified. How do we account for the phe- 
nomena? Modern psychology has cast the 
light of its searching torch into the darkest 
nooks and corners of the human soul. We 
have recognized today the possibility of auto- 
hypnotism, ‘‘self-suggestion’’ of certain phe- 
nomena. Rivet your attention on one sub- 
ject, be bound up in it so that as it were in 
it you lose your own identity; it will haunt 
you in your dreams and it will persist at your 
elbow in your waking hours. Have you not 
had similar experiences? Have you not 
heard voices from the land beyond; have you 
not occasionally in the busy streets of Chi- 
cago turned to see whether face was behind 
you or form had followed you? Andtoa 
greater extent than this, though in the same 
psychological process involved, come such 
phenomena to great minds stirred up to their 
depths. A man organized as Saul of Tarsus 
was, could he escape pondering upon the 
peculiarities presented to him by the few 
Christians who then had with the tendrils of 
a loving soul embraced the story and the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth as a promise of the 
near dawn of kingdom come? 


He could not; he had heard the story; he 
was a Jew of the Jews, strict in the perform- 
ance of his duties arising under the law. 
Hie must have—for such theological minds 
are not born in an hour—he must often be- 
fore have asked himself the question: What 
is the root of this constant dissatisfaction, 
which is the heirloom of every thinking 
mind and every feeling heart? Why is it 
that we crave for satisfaction and it as 
persistently eludes us? Why isit that the 
law does not satisfy me; why is it that I, the 
strict adherent of legal Judaism, am in con- 
stant danger of violating the law? Some of 
you who have been brought up under Jewish 
orthodox influence know what is implied in 
being a loyal Jew of the old school: not a 
motion of the hand but is tied to an article 
of the code; not a twitching of the finger but 
will brush against some other paragraph of 
the law. The conclusion is not far off— 
though not altogether true—that one is not 
free, but bound under the law, a slave under 
law. That mechanical legalism cannot still 
the inborn yearning, is an unavoidable ex- 
perience. It adds a new thornto the flesh. 
This experience must have been Paul’s. He 
must have fretted and chafed under the 
muinn Siy ‘‘yoke of the Law,” for he com- 
mitted the error of overlooking the spiritual- 
ity of the ‘‘Law.’’ He confounded Thorah 
with zomos and reduced Judaism to a mere 
chain of legal enactments. And now he 
came in contact with a community of men, 
Jews, too—for the early Christians were 
Jews—observing the Jaw as scrupulously as 
he did, but who apparently had found the 
peace he craved, their eyes glistened with a 
hope new to him; they braved death to wit- 
ness to their new confidence; they expatriated 
themselves even and complained not. He 
had been a spectator at the execution of 
Stephen and must have been touched by his 
heroism. How often has death on the gal- 
lows been the portal for the propagation of 
anidea? For you cannot retardthe march of 
ideas by hanging a few wretches who are its 
exponents. They may kill till doomsday in 
Paris the demented men that throw the 
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bombs, but the idea which even through 
their barbarous perversion would have a 
hearing, will knock at the gate untilit has 
p2rformed its errand. The very stone cast 
on Jesus’s brother became the corner-stone 
of the church, and Paul, assisting at the 
sacrifice, could not defend himself against 
the impression left by the fate of him who 
was executed. Pleadforcapital punishment, 
as has been done in this city of late by men 
even who claim to have the monopoly of 
all ethical ideas, if you must; capital 
punishment is absolutely impotent, and it is 
and remains arelic of barbarism. Not one 
that is executed but becomes in a certain 
sense a hero. The worst criminal ‘‘dying 
game’’ is not a deterrent but an incentive 
to his comradesin crime! Not alone once, 
a thousand times has history verified this 
judgment; the death of Stephen is one of 
the many proofs of this historical proclama- 
tion. On the way to Damascus he must 
have yielded more and more at every step to 
his preoccupation, pondering and pondering 
the mystery of his own soul and the fortitude 
of the persecuted until his nerves were 
strung totheir last tension. Thought and 
nerve are inseparable companions. Cool, 
calm men that cannot be disturbed, but 
rarely explore the depths of passionate con- 
victions. Nervous temperaments are the 
prerequisites of such as would unhinge the 
gates, behind which are held the chariots of 
Onward moving mankind. Creative genius 
cannot light its tapers in the rainbow colors 
of an iceberg, tipped with sun-light. Its 
lamp blazes forth where Vulcan heats the 
hearth and blows the bellows. Every 
prophet is of the volcanic guild. And Paul 
had within his bones the ‘‘consuming fire.” 

With his thoughts concentrated on this 
one ruling idea and perplexity, the crisis 
came to him as it did to the prophets of old. 
There stood before him—as though in flesh 
and bone—thevision. His earstingled with 
voices. Did they have their cradle within 
him? Whatthatto him? Hesaw, he heard 
—and hesuccumbed. The vexation he had 
puzzled over so long had at last over- 
powered him. And he came to Damascus a 
changed man; Saul the persecutor was 
changed into Paul the Apostle. 


His further personal history does not in- 
terest us in this connection. We are in 
quest not so much of a detailed itinerary of 
his checkered life, as we are of a succinct 
exposition of his fundamental ideas. The 
Jesus that he had seen on his way to Damas- 
cus now took in his system the place of the 
‘‘Jogos’’ of Philo. He became the ‘‘mediator’”’ 
between God and man. He was one with 
God. Paul could all the more readily so 
conceive of /ogos-Jesus, as in the rabbin- 
ical theology the Zhorah was represented 
as pre-existent in God, God’s veritable only 
born son; and toit was assigned, though 
rather poeticallythan dogmatically, the me- 
diating character. But whence theneed of'a 
mediator? From the first, Paul in his epis- 
tles is busy discussing the relation of 
manto God. Are God and man at peace, 
or are they divided? Psychology seems to 
point to the second member of the alterna- 
tive. Man is hounded by dissatisfaction, 
and still has the craving for perfection, 
though he cannot attain unto it. Led by 
this common experience, Paul is led intoa 
fundamental error—upon which rests his 
whole system. He confounds the inward 
gnawing sense of dissatisfaction and imper- 
fection with sin, and he makes of sin, not 
the violation of one law or another, but a 
State. Sinisastate! Originally perfection 
was man’s dower. But he lost it. Sin is 
the curse brought upon the race by its own 
ancestors. Itisof Adam; and through Adam 
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has come upon all descended from Adam. 
Originally man was free from this dissatis- 
faction; originally man was made perfect; 
but Adam sinned, and his sin fixed its own 
resulting condition upon all of his children. 
The idea of transmissal of guilt is not Jew- 
ish. TheSemite seems, however, to havein- 
clined tothe view thatcharacterdependsupon 
ancestry, (See Wellhausen, Skizzen III. p. 
194.) Jewish law recognizes to a certain ex- 
tent the heredity of evil, butlimits the opera- 
tion to four generations. Yahweh, Yahweh, 
xn pm om Sx All-merciful and gra- 
cious, preserving his love unto thou- 
sands of generations, but visiting the sins 
of the fathers upon the sons, the sons 
of the sons again to the fourth genera- 
tion. Further than this, according to the 
Jewish notion, the baneful effect of sin does 
not extend. I will not attempt to prove the 
correctness ofthis limitation; perhaps natural 
science may takeexception to this, and have 
cogent reasons to insist that a still more re- 
mote ancestor than the great grandfather is 
responsible forour shortcomings. I merely 
would recall the fact that Jewish thought, 
when emphasizing the antithesis between 
the everlasting blessing of good, and the 
limited visitation of evil, fixes the fourth 
generation as the period of self-extinction of 
sin. Moreover, Ezekiel announces most 
clearly that son shall not die for the guilt of 
the father. Among the Greeks this idea was 
greatly spread. The old Greek tragedies 
are written inthe same fundamental keys in 
which Paul’s proclamation runs. The Greek 
dramatists speculate on and operate with 
black Ave, the black fate of sin that roots 
in the family and is transmitted from gener- 
ation to generation, until expiation or atone- 
ment is made. 


In Paul the notion of transmissal of guilt, 
arrested merely by expiation, is Greek, not 
Jewish, however much he may strain in true 
Rabbinical fashion Biblical texts to prove 
his point. That a substitute may neutralize 
the consequences of some other’s deeds is 
also a thought which the Jewish mind has 
not evolved. It rises from the back-ground 
of ancient tribal organization; and the in- 
volved institution of the blood avenger. 
Blood for blood, in which the life of one of 
the clan does answer for the life of the other. 
The orm 5y33 Goel Haddam, misapplied, is 
root to Paul’s idea of vicarious atonement. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, were not dis- 
inclined to such a view. For instance in 
Prometheus Bound, by A‘schylus, Hermes 


scend to sunless Hades.”’ 
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are not few that certain conceptions had 
been currant among the Jews. But this is 
the difference: In Paul’s system they are 
crystalized into a dogma, in the Jewish 
Haggada they are poetic solutions. 

The deterioration consequent upon the 
‘‘fall” are dwelt on in the Haggada of the 
rabbis, but their statements are translucent 
legends, not opaque and obscure dogmas. 
Before Adam sinned he was so tall that his 
head rose to the clouds, and he could see 
from one end ofthe worldto the other; when 
he sinned, God laid his hand upon him and 
reduced him to the common mortal size. 
The Haggada operates also with the equa- 
tion, sin and death and satan and serpent, 
But it cannot be repeated too often, these 
extravagances are indulged in for purposes 
of homiletic applications of Biblical texts. 
As dogmas these legends are anti-Jewish. 
Judaism, whatever its qualification, rejects 
the dogma of original sin, and the conse- 
quent need of justification by faith in the 
vicarious atonement of the second Adam, 
came to wash away with his blood the sin of 
the first. The distinction between the grace 
of God and his justice, so fundamental in 
Paul’s dogmatic exposition, is not a free in- 
vention of his. The ‘‘mercy-seat” and the 
‘‘throne of justice’’ of God are standing fig- 
ures of speech in Rabbinical sermons. But 
as Judaism, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, did mever teach a God of wrath, who 
must be propitiated by blood—Szee Micah’s 
words in the sixth chapter of his prophecy— 
the whole theory of Paul is a departure from, 
not an exposition of, Judaism. As Philo 
views everything inthe O. T. as a symbol 
and allegory, so Paul regards it as a type. 
Adam istype. The sacrificial ritual is typ- 
ical of the one final supreme sacrifice. His 
antithesis between /aw and Jove falls into 
the same category. Thoughthe O. T. itself 
protests that ‘‘Love God’’ demands not sacri- 
fice, Judaism is regarded as mere legalism. 
What is, according to Paul, the province of 
this old Jewish law, and why was the world 
left toits cruel fateso long? Why were men 
by God abandoned so long to go to perdi- 
tion? Paul wasathinker. He felt the dif- 
ficulty of the question. In the epistle to the 
Romans he gives the answer. God delayed 
redemption solong that the world under sin 
might recognize that life outside of God was 
the highroad to perdition. Sin is the very 
glory of God. Sin had to run its destiny, 
so that in the conviction of the gentile world 


._ should come at last the day when, despair 
addressesstubborn and suffering Prometheus |, seizing them, they found their culture broken 
thus: ‘‘Of such agony hope not the end, be- 
fore a substitute for thy torture, a god, ap-}j 
pears; then have thee ready for thee to de- 


We have some’ 


- reeds on which to support themselves. The 
‘case of the Jews was somewhat different. 

The law, God-given, would indeed make per- 
» fect were it possible for man to fulfill the 


idea of a god offering himself a vicarious law, but the law cannot be fulfilled. From 


atonement for the sin of Prometheus; andj 
before such expiation, he cannot be freed.§ 
Of Greek origin thus appears this element of ; 
Redemp-" 
tion therefore includes the victory over] 
He who came to save the world,Mmit, was a pedagogue unto Christ. 
The notion of the% 


This% 


Paul’s soteriology. Sin is death. 


death. 
rises from the dead. 
esurrection was familiar to the Jews. 
is not the place to discuss the mooted ques- 


tion when and whence this doctrine formed; 


a foothold in Jewishthought. In the Phari 
saic hope, it was a cardinal element. 
ever, Paul gives it a new direction. 

twist which he gave the familiar notion, no 
Jew had entertained it. 


applies his material in a way anti-Jewish. 


Inthe Jewish Haggada, e. g., the indications 
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How-# 
In the; 


A national hope im 
was dwarfed into a single event, in turn’ 
forced to bolster a dogmatic construction.} 
As in this case, soin many more Paul bor- 
rows his terms and ideas even from current. 
Jewish phraseology; but in each instance he; 


his premises, Paul is right in saying that the 
law, instead of decreasing sin, increases It. 
‘There is none that is perfect, that is the ex- 
perience of the law. Thelawin thus, instead 
of diminishing the sense of sin, enhancing 
The Law 
must yield tofaith. Faith in Jesus, who con- 
quered through his resurrection death, and 
who was born into this world without sin, 
‘gives us back the heirloom taken from us by 
Adam’s disobedience. Those that accept 
Shall enter into new life; they are regenet- 
‘ated, born anew as it were, a new nature 
put into them. 

The young church was soon ablaze with 
the controversy about the further obligatory 
character of the law. Wasthe new message 


§ for the world, or was it merely for the Jew? 


‘Paul took the bold step: he planted him- 
‘self on the basis, that as the law was merely 
a pedagogue unto Christ, with the coming of 
Christ the law was for the Christian abro- 
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gated. St. Peter, the Jewish apostle, and the 
Jew-Christians, claimed that the law was not 
set aside; that in order to join the new com- 
munity, Circumcision was essential. Had 
Paul not taken the stand he did, Christianity 
would not have spread. Judaism before Paul’s 
time had begun to extend its influence, but 
the barriers of the law kept out a waiting 
world. In the days of Paul men were yearn- 
ing foranew light, they were athirst and 
cried out, as the children of Israel in the 
desert cried out to Moses: *mmpws} op 395 35h 
Give us water, that we may drink. But Peter 
as the Jews before him, insisted the barriers 
shall stand; noneshall be admitted except he 
have the seal of the covenant in his flesh. 
Paul with one bold sweep of the pen opened 
the gates for the conquest and conversion of 
the world. Had the Jews of that time been 
able to read the inscription on the wall, had 
they looked at the hand on the dial, they 
might have reclaimed the world with the 
ethics, their own ethics, lived and taught by 

esus of Nazareth; they might have gone 
forth and brought to the thirsty the water, 
to the hungry the bread of life. 
would not, as today they will not. The 
times were ripe; Judaism neglected the 
opportunity. Paul embraced it. He preached 
in words comprehensible to the pagan world 
the doctrine which he had discovered in his 
own God-touched heart. Yea; there is much 
at which we take exception in his system. 
We do not grant that Judaism is law; the 
prophetic system is not law, legalism is a 
compromise. The Judaism of the prophets 
is not law. This no one has recognized so 
deeply as one whose whole life work was to 
show this error in Paul’s conception of Juda- 
ism. Consult Dr. Samuel Hirsch’s exposition 
of our religion if you would learn that, while 
antagonistic to Paulinian dogmatism and 
mysticism, it is not nomism. 


Judaism itself has broken with legalism; 
but it does not commit with Paul the mis- 
take to underrate ethical action. Faith, cer- 
tainly men must have; without faith the 
world must come to an end. Ye who love 
your children and work for humanity, mind, 
Faith is the steam that turns the wheels of hu- 
manity. Butthis faithis not the mystic some- 
thing which, Paul holds, leads to salvation 
Is character nothing? Paul’s exaggeration 
of faith is a reaction upon the legalism of 
the synagogue. Why is it that so many 
brought up among our orthodox will have 
nothing of Judaism after they escape from 
their tutors? Why is it that ethical culture 
finds nowhere so eager recruits as from 
among the ranks of the orthodox Jews? 


Mendelssohn’s fate illustrates the rea- 
son. His own children went forth from 
Judaism and separated from it. The Men- 
delssohns are no longer Jews, they are offici- 
ally Christians; it was the legalism of Men- 
delssohn that superinduced their apostasy, 
Paul from being a Pharisee ’Hassid had to 
go to the other extreme. He accentuated 
faith and despised work. But the world is 
once more coming around to the other pole. 
Paulinian Christianity is gradually develop- 
ing into the Christianity of Jesus. Christian- 


ity of this latter order and our religion are*- 


twin brothers. Character is the sacramental 
word of our religion. This Paul did not 
understand; this Jesus understood; this we 
understand. Paul’s great deed was to carry 
Jewish thought, even in his form, into the 
world. He left behind the narrow confines 
of Judaism to win the globe. His fate and 
the experience of his movements is full of 
Instruction. Did the freedom which Paul 
craved evercome? It did not. 
of the law was exchanged for the shackles of 
creed and dogma; the free thought and the 
free life which he coveted did not ensue. 


But they ° 


The slavery. 
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And so it will be in these latter days. Sepa- 
rate from Judaism! Freedom will soon yield 
toa new slavery. Liberalism is safest when 
protected by the historical associations with 
Judaism. As yet the Christian church is too 
potent for us to loosen what historical con- 
nection we have. It isa law that smaller 
bodies are attracted by the larger. Around 
the sun spin a thousand asteroids; they are 
largely of the sun; but the sun draws them 
back and feeds upon his ownoffspring. And 
so it is with unhistorical liberal movements; 
instead of leading to larger liberty, they 
event in greater slavery. Best protected is 
liberal thought, the religion of character, in 
its historical frame; we can work from this 
fulcrum to lift the world. This is our con- 
viction. There is no necessity to leave 
Judaism to winthe world. Open your gates, 
but let it be your gates, for the righteous to 
enter thereinto. 

That much we may learn from the history 
of Paul’s church. The apostle was a man 
of little prepossessing appearance; a man 
racked by disease; a man whose eyes were 
weak; a man who had to win his livelihood in 
the sweat of his brow; a man of whom no 
one would have dreamt that under the mis- 
shappen body burned a fire-consumed soul. 
In such ungainly frame God’s spirit loves to 
dwell occasionally. This tent-maker, blear- 
eyed, disease-racked, lifted the Roman world 
out of its hinges. The world has learned to 
distil the waters ofits faith, to filter them 
once more. And whatis the purified stream? 
As the religion of the dogmatist is separated, 
there will be found the religion of Jesus, 
which is our religion: Judaism, universal. 
Amen. 


Che Hhome 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—There are solitary moments when the soul 
first meets God alone. 
Mon.—Our stimulating artificial culture destroys 


depth. 

Tues.—Only through man can man receive develop- 
ment. 

Wied.—Wisdom is of the heart rather than the in- 
tellect. 


Thurs.—Measure the strength of a man by the 
power of the feelings which he subdues. 
§ ti.—Let us be sure that the test of truth is the soul 
within us. 
Sat.—Spiritual Unity respects the sanctity of the 
individual conscience.—F.. W. Robertson. 
a 


Missionary Pin-Money. 


‘‘T wish I hada million of money,” said 
Belle; ‘‘then I could do so much good.”’ 

‘I’m going to try to earn something my- 
self,’’said Susieearnestly. ‘‘The missionary 
told us of so many ways that children took 
to do it; but somehow I didn’t see any that I 
could dovery well. But I mean to find some 
way. Please think of something for me to 
do, mamma.”’ 

‘‘We shall be disappointed if we try to do 
anything now, Susie,” said Bell; ‘‘I know 
we shall. It will be so little that it will 
shame us. But when I get big I mean todo 
something worth the while.” 

‘‘Despise not the day of small things,” 
said mamma, with a smile. 

‘‘Can’t you suggest some small things for 
us to do, then?’”’ asked Susie. 

‘‘]’ve been thinking, my dear. Suppose 
you pick up pins forme. Make it your busi- 
ness, every morning before the sweeping is 
done, to go through the house and pick up 
all the pins you can find. I will give you a 
penny for every twenty-five pins.” 

‘‘T should think that was the day of small 
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things,” said Belle, a trifle scornfully; and 
Susie looked asshe mightif her mamma had 
given her skim milk when she expected 
cream. 

‘‘We should have to be up in good season 
in the morning,’’ said Susie. 

‘Speak for yourself,’’ laughed Belle. ‘‘You 
may have the whole of the pin business, it 
isn’t best to make ‘two bites of acherry.’ I 
want something not quite so slow as that.” 

‘‘You’ll have all the better chance, then, 
Susie,’’ said her mamma. 

‘‘] mean to try it,’’ said Susie, brightening 
up. ‘‘I’ll begin tomorrow morning. I don't 
suppose I shail make a fortune; but it is 
worth something to earn even twenty-five 
cents to give at the close of the year.”’ 

‘“‘P’'d rather give twenty-five dollars,”’ said 
Belle. 

‘‘So had 1; but I must do what I can.’’ 

Next morning Susie began her rounds. 
Over all the occupied rooms of the house 
she made her search, and found nine pins. 

‘‘One-third of a penny already!’’ she said 
tohermamma. ‘‘I don’t suppose I shall 
find as many every morning; yet some morn- 
ings I may find more.”’ 

When the first penny was earned, her mam- 
ma gave her one of the little jug banks to 
keep her money in; and all the year Susie 
worked at filling it. Once in a while she 
overslept herself, or forgot to make her 
rounds, and Bridget’s broom got the start of 
her. On the other hand, after there had been 
company, or extra rooms had been used, she 
was sure to find more pins. 

The bank grew heavy slowly but surely. 
Before the year was out it had taken in the 
very last penny it would hold, and then 
Susie had the fun of smashing it. 

‘<‘Little brown jug, don’t Llove thee!’ ’’ 
she danced and sung when she counted the 
money; for she founda dollar and fifteen 
cents, allearned by picking up pins. 

‘It doesn’t seem possible,”’ said Belle, 
who had been waiting all this while for some 
big thing to turn up and make her a fortune, 
but hadn’t seen it yet. 

Susie carried her money to the ‘next mis- 
sionary meeting with a very happy face, and 
after that worked with renewed energy, and 
picked up pins more diligently than ever.— 
The Myrtle. 
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Rapid Telegraphy and Telephony. 


Two patents recently issued to Professor 
Pupin of Columbia College, and described in 
The Electrical World, May 19, claim to offer 
a solution of the important problems of sub- 
marine rapid telegraphy and telephony and 
long-distance land telephony. The principle 
employed is the division of the line into sec- 
tions whose number depends upon the peri- 
odicity of the current to be used, and then 
tuning these sections by interposing condens- 
ers in series with them. If theclaims of the 
inventor are justified, the device will render 
ocean telephony practicable, enable four hun- 
dred words per minute instead of thirty, as at 
present, to be sent through an ocean-cable, 
make telephony between New York and Chi- 
cago possible over ordinary wires, and ren- 
der possible telephonic communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The 
mechanical difficulties in the way of properly 
connecting the condensers in ocean lines are 
great, but for land lines there is no difficulty 
of this kind to be considered.—Ziterary Dt1- 
gest. 


a 
Friend—“Your son played football at col- 
lege, I am told.” 
Fond Mamma—‘‘Yes”’ 
Friend—‘‘Quarter-back?” 
Fond Mamma—“Oh, he’s nearly all back. 
He lost an ear and a hand.’’—/Pick-Me-Up. 
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Chas. Fifield on the past of the Buda Society; 
address by Dr. Huntley of Buda; address by 
Miss Ollie Mosher, of Buda; poem by John H. 
Bryant, of Princeton; address by Rev. Mr. 
Skilling, of Princeton; poem-prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Hewitt, of Shefheld; address by Miss 
Donna Inez Pervier, of Sheffield, on behalf 
of his own family and relatives (Miss Pervier 
is a niece of Brother Covill); poem by. Mrs 
Mosher, of Buda; poem by Mrs. Page, of 
All these 


spersed with music, by the choirs of both 
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The Sunday School 


The program of the Sunday-school Insti- 
tute at Tower Hill has been completed. 
The morning hours from ten to twelve, with 
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struction of the 1894 Columbia bicy. 
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( and thus only a uni- 
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as built to-day will wear longer and 


+ 
do better service than the traditional 
‘one-hoss shav.”? 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


Levy is arranging a series of 


be a lecture or other entertainment, 


Rev. J. L. 


lectures of the most prominent liberal religious 


following is the course arranged: 

Aug. 6, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago, Ill. 

Aug. 7. The Growth of Authority in Chris. 
tianity, by John Faville, Appleton, Wis, 

Aug. 8. 


Longfellow’s Michael Angelo, by 


Wotes from the Ficld 


Chicago. 
CHURCH 


leaders, to be given this coming fall and 
winter. 

The depot of the Philadelphia Sterilized 
Milk and Ice Society, has opened its doors to 
the public. Milk and ice 


The prices have been fixed as 


UNITY Notes: On Saturday, 
June 16th, the annual picnic of the church 


and Sunday -icnool was held at St. Paul Park. 


Village Life in old England, by R. 


are sold to the G. Thwaites, Madison, Wis. 


4] poor at cost, Aug. 9. An American Consul Abroad, by 
About I§0 were in attendance, and a delight . : : it 7 
5 ; =" |follows: Fresh milk, four cents per quart; Gen. Lucius Fairchild, Madison, Wis. 
ful time was reported. 


Great credit is due to sate , 
; sterilized milk, five cents per quart; children’s} Aug. Io. 
Mr. Charles Beggs 


gos, Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Adams, Mr, Felix, and others, to whose lib- 


Dramatic and Humorous Readings 


food, five cents per pound; ice, four pounds by Minna Gordon Gould, Chicago, Ill. 


ray 3 for one cent. Disinfectants free to all}/Aug. 13. The Stars, by Prof. A. 5S, Flint, 
erality and untiring efforts the success of the » 
; comeas. Rev. J]. Leonard Levy, the organizer 


Madison University, Wis, 
yicnic was due, in large measure. : - , 
| S and executive officer of the society, hopes to 
open two more Stations in the southern part of 
the city, besides one in Kensington, and one 


in Richmond. 


Aug. 14. Demonology and Disease, by Prof, 


Mr. Dinsmore, pastor of the Church of our 
Father, preached in Unity the 17th., and Mr. 
5S. J. Barrows, of the Christian Register, the 
24th. inst. ‘The latter was the last service of 
the season, as the church will be closed dur- 
ing July and August. 

Closing exercises were held for the Sunday- 
school after the service, and prizes were dis- 
tributed for attendance and recruiting. 

A feature of the Sunday-chool work during 
the latter half of the year has been the 
teachers’ meetings, organized by the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Beggs. ‘These have been held 
once a week at the homes of different teach- 


D. B. Frankenburger, Madison Univer- 
sity, Wis. 

Aug. 15. Christianity anc the Human Fam- 

St. Louis, 


Congregation Shaare 


Mo. 

Emeth will com- 
mence the erection of a new temple this fall 
on the southeast corner of Lindell boulevard 
and Vandwenter avenue. 


ily, by Florence G. Buckstaff, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 
Aug. 106, 


Voltaire, by Celia Parker Woolley, 
Geneva, Ill. 
Aug. 17. 


UTHORS AND PUBLISHERS are invited to 

write for estimates on the publication of books 

and pamphlets. Best of facilities, reasonable prices, 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY (incorporated), 


175 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


a] . . . ~ p a) ‘ 7 ) > 
The building will Vocal and Instrumental Concert, 


cost about $100,000, 


Seattle, Wash. 


Awarded 


ers, and have proved very successful, a large 
per cent of the teachers having been present 
at each meeting. Matters relating to Sunday- 
school work have come up for discussion, and 
new interest and earnestness have 
aroused in the workers. 


been 


Greatly to the regret of the society, Mr. 
Merle St. C. Wright, of New York, has de- 
clined the call which was unanimously ex- 
tended to him to become the pastor of Unity 


Church. ae er a 


Buda, Ill. 
Monday, June 18, was the 77th birthday of 


Rev. Chester Covill, and the society there, of 


which he was (and is) so long pastor, deter- 


Rey. W. G, Eliot Jr.’s resignation of the 
pastorate of the Unitarian church here, in 
order to accept the associate pastorate of the 
First Unitarian Church of San Francisco (Dr. 
Stebbin’s) has been accepted, to take effect 
ata date to be fixed later. Mr. Eliot has 
served the society about three years, and in 
accepting the resignation the board of trustees 
passed a series of resolutions complimentary 
to Mr. Eliot and congratulatory to the San 
Krancisco society. S. 
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well represented, in all about 300 persons pre- — 
sent atthe church. The exercises of a liter- 
ary nature were as follows:—Address by Mr. 
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Complete proceedings of Liberal Religious 
Societies’ Congress, 25 cts. at this office. 
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| Never Miss 
uch as This! 


Special- [rue-Rich 
Solid and Durable. 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT CENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 
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We give reliable references and 
REFUND MONEY IF COODS ARE 
NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


By giving references you can see 
the goods before paying anything as 
we will send them C. O. D. 


The above cut represents an elegantly lined case 
containing : 

6 “‘SOLID SILVERETTE’’ TEA SPOONS, 

6 “*‘SOLID SILVERETTE’’ TABLE SPOONS, 

6 ‘SOLID SILVERETTE’’ FORKS AND 

6 FINELY SILVER PLATED KNIVES. 


The total value of this case is $10.00. In order to 
induce you to try our “SOLID SILVERETTE” ware we 
make you the following generous offer: the entire case 
of 24 pieces for $4.00. They are a solid metal, through 
and through, and are better than solid silver for use, 
as they do not tarnish. 


This case will make an elegant present and this is a 
special offer. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., 


20 Adams St., Dept- 371, Chicago, III. 


| Conducted by Prof, William Apmadoc, 


Chicago, Ill, 
Fach of the Saturday evenings will be de- 


voted to a reception with music and dancing, 


On the Sundays of Aug. 12th and igth there 
will be preaching morning and evening in 
the pavilion at Tower Hill. 


Correspondence 


How It Strikes the Isolated. 


We publish the following letter as a sample | 
of many of those received by Unity and by 
the officers of the Liberal Congress. 


“THE JEWS and JESUS” 


A DIscourRsE BY Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


In Pamphlet form, 32 pp., - . Per copy 5 cents. 


——FOR SALE BY—— 


BLOCH & CO., 175 Dearborn-st., Chicago. 
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Epirork UNniry:—I have read with great 
interest the invigorating addresses at the Con- 
lLiow 
‘some of us who live in orthodox communities, 


far removed from a Liberal church of anv 


gress of Liberal Religious Societies. 


kind, would appreciate the opportunity of at- 
tending any religious meetings where we 
iwould not be looked upon as ‘‘infidels’’ or 
| prayed for as **unbelievers,’’ and where those 
iwho, to the best of their ability, are casting 
out devils (by every means which nature af.- 
ferds) would not be forbidden ‘‘because they 


follow not us!” 


We would be too thankful for such associ- 


ation to care for denominational names. 


W.S. CLINGAN, 
Winsted, Conn. 


—Z> ©¢ fe 
Proof of the Award. 


To Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder at 
the Fair. 

A New York baking powder concern claims 

that no powder received an award over it at 

the World’s Fair. 


York Powder contained ammonia that it 


Was it because the New 
did 
not even dare to compete at the fair? 

}. 5. Browning, Chief of Awards of the 
Department of Agriculture writes that neither 
the records of his department nor the official 
catalogue of the World’s Columbian Expos- 
ition show that this company was an exhib- 
itor, ‘fand that consequently they could not 
receive an award at the World’s Fair.”’ 

Mr. Browning writes to Dr, Price’s: ‘*The 
records of this department show that the 
executive committee on awards officially an- 
nounced some time ago that an award had 
been granted the Price Baking Powder Com- 
pany on its exhibit of baking powder.,”’ 

Chairman John Boyd Thacher, chairman 
executive committee on awards, also writes 
to Dr. Price under date of Feb. 14, 1894: 
‘*T herewith enclose you an official copy of 
your award, which in due time will be in- 
scribed in the diploma and forwarded.”’ 

Dr. award 
because it was of best leavening strength, 
greatest purity, and most wholesome in its 
effects. 


Price’s received the highest 


—_— —— - 


Sunday-School Picnics. 
Pottawattomie Park, located on the beauti- 
ful Fox River and reached by the Chicago 
Great Western Railway, is, aside from being 
a spot of great natural beauty, the most desir- 
able place in the vicinity of Chicago for 


church picnics. Its gates are closed on Sun- 
day, and no intoxicating liquors are allowed 
on the grounds at any time. Committees will 
find it to their advantage to call on or address 
F. H. Lord, G. P. & T. A., Chicago Great 
Western Railway, Western Union Building, 
orner of Clark and Jackson streets, Chicago. 
scinsilaititinindlliataieatisisitapcinti 


Low Rates to Colorado, 


On July 21st and 22d the Northwestern 
Line will sell excursion tickets to Denver, 
Pueblo and Colorado Springs and return at 
exceedingly low rates; tickets good for re- 
turn passage until August 25th, inclusive. 
Solid Vestibuled trains, Palace Sleeping Cars 
and Superb Dining Cars through between Chi- 
cago and Denver daily, via the Chicago and 
Northwestern R’y. For detailed information 
apply toagents of connecting lines, or address 
W. A. Thrall, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago, 


——_——_——_—_——__ 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE. 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 


TP"! BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ‘** Natural Method.’’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER. 

LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and 
exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar 
pronunciation andidioms, Send for sample copy. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added tot} other 
buildings, and its novel arranvement is well 
adapted to the school, with its indiviaual teaching 
and home lite for the boys. 


B KNAPP. S R 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A liberal education with good home influence. 


Reference: JAS. C. PARSONS, 
EE. Hate, D.D. Principal. 


CIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO, Wth yeur begins 
Sept. 19th. Prepares for college and gives special 
courses of study. For Young Ladies and Children. 

MISS R.S. RICE, A. M. 
MIss M. E. BEEDY,A. M. 


Principals. 


HYPNOTISM NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 

out. Tells all about this won- 
derful subject. Whatever your views are on Hy- 
pnotism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50cents. Sent free, transportation 
prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscription to 
Homes and Hearths, the elegant household 


monthly. Address HOMES AND HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING CO., New York, 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


——QO —__— 


|, Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.” 


I]. The Selfishness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 


somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO.. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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THE CELEBRATED OXFORD ORGANS .—-conrans £22 ore eRaTee 
7 ORCHESTRAL TONED REEDS. 
When you buy from us you pee factory profit, and not agents’ dealers’ or 

middlemens’ enormous profits. This beautiful Oxford Columbia Organ for 4 . . 
COMPASS:—Five Octaves, ti Necessary Stops, 2 of 3-Octave, 2 of 2-Octave Each. 
: f — All thatcan be putona 4set reed action 

11 NECESSARY STOPS— NECESSARY STOPS without attaching: bogus scone. via. : 
Diapason, Principal, Melodia, Duicet, Cremona, Vox-Angelica, Echo 


Horn, Celeste, Treble Coupler, Bass Coupler, Grand Organ and Right 
Knee Swell and Left Knee Swell. The above 4 set reeds and 11 neces- 


Royal Baking Powder 


sary stops are plaved at the disposal of the performer and the action 
is characterized by greater power, variety and brilliancy of tone, com- 
bined with the most exquisitive purity and sweetness, in addition to 
the music contained in an ordinary organ. 


black walnut, handsomely finished, 
hand-rubbed with oil, durable and strong, thoroughiy seasoned, 
kiln dried, and made on scientitic principles, each component part be- 
ing paneledto prevent warping or splitting, with veneered panels, 
elegantly carved and ornamented; center panel on top fitted witha 
large beveled French plate glass mirror, with veneer panels on each 
side; exquisite fret work, brocade silk velvet trimmings back of all 
fret work, large music cabinet, swinging front fall board, two lamp 
stands, convenient handles for moving. It is entirely new in design, 

and is as illustrated incut. The case standson poe , 
— issimple yet scientific and durable 

INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION— not liable to get out of order an 
easily adjusted in case of any disarrangement; working parts are free 
from friction and will neither break nor wear. Nothing but the best 
of material used, and you will never find in one of the Oxford organs 
blotting paper instead of felt; cloth instead of leather; oil-cloth in- 

stead of rubber; common board instead of three-ply stock. 

THE TONE— Which is the mo;t important part of an instrument, is 
ummm full, sweet, round, sympathetic, and harmonious, with 

volume, variety and brilliancy, combined with ate power. ot 
4 — avery important part of a good organ, are o e 
THE BELLOWS— very best and strongest material, best quality 
Vof rubber cloth and best quality of felt, with perfect stop action. 
Thev have animmense capacity and furnished, with the automatic 
valve for preventing an over supply of air, will never leak or wear out. 
THE WARRANT— By our warrant we pledge ourselves in case our 
nme Organ should prove defective in material or 
workmanship during a term of fifteen years to put the same in proper condition or refund money. 


FREE—Our Wholesale Catalogue of Organs, Baby Carriages, Sewing Machines and Bicy- 
cles, quoting cash and time prices, Write for Catalogue at once and state which to send, 


THE OXFORD MFG. CO. | Scaccisnicts | SRR £2 34t WABASH AVES 
DO YOU KVAR RBAD? 


SUBSOCRIBKR TO 


GOBB’sS LIBRARY, 


1I3SG - WABASH AVBNUB. 


All the new Books as soon as issued. Also all the Leading Magazines 
and Illustrated Papers, $35.00 A YEAR. (Which is only toc a week ) 


ONLY $45.00 
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How can you secure the privilege of reading everything so economically ? 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


First American Congress 


Liberal Religious Societies, 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894. 


The Contents Include Papers Read and 


Addresses Made by 


Dr. HirAM W. THOMAS, Rev. W. D. SIMONDs, 
Mr, W. M. SALTER, 


Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 


REV. JOHN FAVILLE, 
Dr. E. G. HIRSCH, 
Rev. J. LL. JONEs, 


Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


Rev. H. M. SIMMONSs, 
Pror. ALBION W. SMALL, 
Rev. F. E, DEWHURST, Miss SADIE AMERICAN, 
REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT, Mr. E, P. POWELL, 
Rev. M. Str. C. WRIGHT, Dr. ALEX. KENT, 
KINZA RIUGE HIRAI, Mr. V. R. GHANDI, 
REV. A. N. ALCOTT, Mr. H. R. WHITMORE, 
Rev. A. W. GOULD, Rev. R. A. WHITE, 
AND ALL OTHERS. 


Paper Cover, Quarto Size, 116 Pages, 25c. 


Discount allowed on orders in quantity. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


for articles of its class—greatest strength, 
DESCRIPTION OF CASE — Constructed of the best gradeof solid 
Le ee ee Sees ee 


The Highest Award. 


Value 20 Per Cent. above Its Nearest 
Competitor. 


The Royal Baking Powder has the enviable 
record of having received the highest award 


purest ingredients, most perfectly combined 
—wherever exhibited in competition with 
others, 


in Strength and ADD 


LL 


led Religion. 


BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard, 


A Study of the Keeley Cure, 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 


In the exhibitions of former years, | 82° its results and its possible cure. 


at the Centennial, at Paris, Vienna and at the ll, Tobacco. The Second Intoxicant, 


various State and Industrial fairs, where it 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 


has been exhibited, judges have invariably|42@ your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 


est honors. 

At the recent World’s Fair the examination 
for the baking powder awards were made by 
the experts of the chemical division of the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, The 
official report of the tests of the baking pow- 
ders which were made by this department for 
the specific purpose of ascertaining which was 
the best, and which has been made public, 
shows the leavening strength of the Royal to 
be 164 cubic inches of carbonic gas per ounce 
of powder, Of the cream of tartar baking 
powders exhibited at the Fair, the next high- 
est in strength thus tested contained but 133 
The other 
powders gave an average of 111, The Royal, 
therefore, was found of 20 per cent. greater 


cubic inches of leavening gas, 


leavening strength than its nearest competitor, 
and 44 per cent, above the average of all 
other tests, Its superiority in other respects, 
however, in the quality of the food it makes 
as to fineness, delicacy and wholesomeness, 
could not be measured by figures, 

Itis these high qualities, known and appre- 
ciated by the women of the country for so 
many years, that have caused the sales of the 
Royal Baking Powder, as shown by statistics, 
to exceed the sales of all other baking pow- 
ders combined. 


-_ > >” ———— 


Children in Mills. 


One of the worst features of factory life 
is that itis impossible to keep the children 
out of the mills. The political economist 
looks with pride at the laws which forbid the 
employment of children under ten, twelve, 
and thirteen years of age, or at the compul- 
sory education law, demanding fourteen 
weeks of schooling in the year, and thinks, 
perchance, that the bitter’‘‘cry of the chil 
But let him look 
around him instead of at his books, and he 
may see the pale faces and stunted forms of 
the children in manufacturing districts; he 


dren’’ goes up no more. 


may see the nervous, weary eyes of the cash 
girls and boys in our large shops, without 
going into the houses where the children of 
six and seven must be in readiness to sew on 
buttons, take out bastings, do the pressing, or 
put in gussets. But they must work to live, 
and perhaps it is better to live than to die; at 
least there is a prejudice in favor of existence 
even when the choice appears doubtful. The 
parents evade the factory laws by every 
means in their power; they change their 
names and residences, make one school-cer- 
tificate do duty for several children, tell any- 
thing but the truth in regard to their ages. 
If the mill superintendents are conscientious 


men, they will look at the children’s teeth, 


that the children should help, and why should 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con- 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of a description. 


they take more care for the children’s welfare 


; | \ | OR : gS : ‘than the parents themselves? 


: pom : e 
little creatures of both sexes, unhealthy and | Macazinr a fuil year. The price of the ae 5 ee 
undeveloped in body and in mind, work in 


; the use of the weed, although I have used it 
awarded the Royal Baking Powder the high-| many years.” 


Ill, No Sex in Grime, 


“The right word in the right place,” 


says » woman. 


IV. Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question 


“What shall wé do with dependent ohildren?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred, 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING OO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chieago, IIL. 


SICKNESS and ACCIDENTS MODERN METHoDs 
pages, cloth, $1 00; leather, $1 75. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co.,, 175 Monroe-st,, Chicago, 


Thousands say that Ely’s Cream 
Balm. entirely Cured them of 
CATARRH and Hay Fever. 


ApPpLY BALM INTO THE NOSTRILS. 


Price 50 cents. Druggists. 
A t $2 per day at home. The work is easy, 
0 pleasant and adapted to both young 
and old of either sex. Any one can do the work, 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1500, Portland, Me. 


OH! IF | ONLY HAD HER 


Complexion ! Why it is easily obtained. 
Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. 


LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT RA eerie 


ure ES and 
GHURGH BELLS. f=: 
in The Werid. 


Purest Bell Metal, (Copper and Tir.) 
tend for Price and Catalogue. 
MUeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY.BALTIMORE, MD. 


For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GUTIMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 
290i Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 


J.G GLINNIN, | 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and GREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


THE 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS / 
IN THE WORLD 

OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS el 


THE GRAND RAPIDS - 
SCHOOL FURNITURE .CO 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH, E& 
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an Jesus 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICE. 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 256 $109 Ad 


all 


and send away those whom they judge under dress the 
age. Butit isto the manufacturers interest 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 


a 


So it comes to A S$ | Magazine for 30c: 


might 
pass that thousands of dwarfed, deformed | S€?4 30 cents and names of 6 people who 


subscribe, and we will send you THE ST. Louis 


is $1 a year. AsSample copy for6cents. Addre 


9 OLIVE ST. 
the mills and factories of this great country, ST, LOUIS MAGAZINE, Sr. LOUIS, MO, 
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The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of “Jesus Brought Back,” *‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made oon and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
Ill. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
ef presentation.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HIS LATEST WORK, 


The Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” ‘ Heart-Beats,” 


Etc. 


—-——— () ——— 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I, The Spirit. 

Il. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
III. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
IV. Sense of the Unseen, 

V. The Spirit in Nature. 

VI. The Kinship in Nature. 
VII. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
VIII. The Spirit in Life, 

IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. 

X. The Spirit in Immortal Life, 

XI. The Spirit in Reason, 

XII. The Spirit in Love. 
XIII. The Spirit in Conscience. 
XIV. Ihe Spirit in Christ. 

XV, The Spirit in History. 
XVI, The Spirit in all Religions. 
Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MORE THAN KIN. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Author of *‘Poems,” ‘‘Essays,” ‘Legends from Story- 
land,” ‘*St, Solifer,” ‘‘A Grateful Spirit,’' *‘Hap- 
piness from Thoughts,” etc., etc. 


A new book, unique in its plan, its literary style 
and its dress. The individuality of the style brings 
to mind what was remarked by a critic on the ap- 
pearance of the author’s essays seven years ago, 
thatit would ‘‘delight all lovers of good English 
prose’ and was ‘‘a contribution of lasting value to 
ous literature in very condensed and original 

orm.” 

In its plan More THAN Kin is not a book of es- 
Says, nor is it a treatise, nor is itanovel; yet it has 
some traits of allthese. Its thoughts are grouped 
around a simple story of daily living, with no plot, 
and only the slightest of incident, but with atleast 
two characters beautifully and strongly developed. 
Through the whole book runs a consecutive study 
of kindness inits various phases, and the pages 
are enlivened by frequent illustrative instances, 
some of which are drawn from ancient and modern 
writers, some from daily experience, and some, it 
may be conjectured, are inventions of the author, 

Altogether itis a book to read and re-read, to 
take up at a moment of weariness for the delight: 
ful uplift it gives; to study as a text book in the 
greatest of sciences—the science of living. 


18mo., 334 pages. 


Holiday Edition, half cloth, $1.00. 
Full Cloth, in two colors, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


making one of the saddest sights that the 

sun looks down upon.—Ziizabeth Morris, in 

July Lippincott’ s. 
rr ie 


$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure in 
all it sstages and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure known 
to the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a 
constitutional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. MHall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, and 
giving the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much faith in 
its curative powers, that they offer One Hun- 
dred Dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
J&Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Che Study Cable 


Social Evolution.* 


*SocrtaAL EvoLuTion. By Benjamin Kidd. New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co, Cloth, Large 
8vo, pp. 348. $2.50. 


To say the least, Mr. Kidd has written a 
very interesting and suggestive book. He has 
not, however, done all that he set out to do. 
This is especially true of the third chapter, 
‘‘There Is No Rational Sanction for the 
Conditions of Progress,’’ and the fifth, ‘“The 
Function of Religious Beliefs in the Evolution 
of Society.” In regard to the second of 
these two points we have little more than an 
assumption, viz: that an ultra-rational be- 
lief in the religious sanctions of morality, or, 
in other words, a belief in supernatural 
sanctions, is an essential element of social 
evolution. His reiteration of this assumption 
is constant, but there is no attempt to justify 
it, and atthe last iteven remains doubtful 
whether he personally accepts religion as an 
ultra-rational or super-rational reality. We 
are inclined to think that he doesnot, But 
he would not mind a little thing like this. 
He would refer us for justification of his 
anomalous position to his third chapter, 
‘‘There Is No Rational Sanction for the Con- 
ditions of Progress,’’ and to his ninth, ‘*Human 
Evolution Not Primarily Intellectual.” He 
would say that for the individual to accept 
religion as an ultra-rational reality may be 
impossible, but the business of evolution is 
not carried on by the rationality of a few but 
by the instincts of the many. It must not be 
understood that he would, therefore, dispense 
with reason altogether. It has some function 
in the details of progress. And then, too, as 
Mr. Kidd’s own book makes evident, it is 
useful for the writing of books in which it is 
reasoned out that reason is of no particular 
account. 

Mr. Kidd’s book 
mensely subjective, spun from his own 
inwards like the spider’s web, and like that 
remarkable for its tenuity. There 
evidence in his notes, or in the body of his 
text, that he has read widely or deeply on 
his subject. Concerning the history of reli- 
gion he has probably read very little and 
thought even less. With Lecky’s ‘‘European 
Morals’’ he is evidently well acquainted, and 
even better with Marshall’s ‘‘Principles of 
Economics’’: for each he has a hearty admira- 
tion. He has read enough, or littleenough, of 
the Weismann literature, to convince him that 
Weismann as against Spencer is right in the 
matter of acquired traits—that they cannot 
be transmitted. Like Weismann, too, he is 
an out and out Darwinian, more of one than 
Darwin himself, disposed to make natural 
selection do almost everything and to allow 


impresses us as im- 


is no 


nothing to the Lamarckian factors, This 


confidence in natural selection is central to the 
doctrine of his book. Social Evolution is for 
him simply a process .of natural selection. 
Much of his writing has a very optimistic 
sound, but there isa good deal of brutality 
not far below the surface, There is something 
very ‘‘English, you know,’’ in the way he 
anticipates the decline and final extinction of 
the inferior races of mankind. There isa 
special remoteness in his dealings with Ameri- 
can slavery. 
stroyed it had little ultra-rational religion at 
its back. The ultra-rationalists were strong 
on the pro-slavery side, twisting the golden 
rule into a whip for Sambo’s back. 
that ‘‘the black belt’ 
Southern States is not, we trust, a fair example 


of the general accuracy of his particulars. 


His idea 
includes 


The book is interesting as compared with 
others of distinct repute. Thus, it is antipo- 
dal to Buckle in its insistence on the weakness 
of the intellectual, the strength of the moral 
factors of progress. It is equally antipodal 
to Huxley in its reliance on the cosmic pro- 
cess as a moralizing factor in the evolution of 
society. His criticism of socialism is that it 
proposes to set aside that competition which 
is the social correspondent of natural selec- 
tion in the lower stages of evolution, But it 
is only to the most logical socialism that he 
is opposed. There is much state interfer- 
ence, or collectivism that is called socialism, 
to which he heartily agrees. 
which this suggests comparisons is 
Bagehot’s ‘*Physics and Politics.”” They 
deal with the same problems and we are 
bound to believe that Bagehot’s is incompar- 
ably the sounder book. But Mr. Kidd’s is 
not one to be lightly set aside. It contains 
many valuable hints, The insistence on the 
importance of democracy asthe ally of social- 
ism is not in excess of the fact. One need 
not go further than a New England town- 
meeting to be convinced of this. There you 
will find $100,000 voted away for improve- 
ments as readily as $10,000 fifty years ago. 
—an annual spoliation of rich men by those 
who pay only a nominal tax. We are sorry 
that we cannot find so much altruism in all 
this as Mr. Kidd hails with joyous acclama- 
tion. The concessions of the rich to so- 
cialistic tendencies are too often tubs thrown 
to the whale. The demands of the poorer 
classes are too often dictated by envy and 
malice. « Labor combinations are less fre- 
quently altruistic than individualistic in the 
sense of egotistic, because organized the 
more intense. Meantime, no one interested 
in the social problem should neglect Mr. 
Kidd’s **Social Evolution.’’ 


Another book 
with 


J. W. C. 


The Civilization of Christendom and Other Stud- 
ies. By Bernard Bosanquet. London: Swan, Son- 
nenschein & Co, 1893. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Cloth, 12 mo., pp. 363, $1.50. 

Mr. Bosanquet is an English Oxonian, to 
whom Glasgow has added the Doctorate of 
Laws, a scholar of great abilities and acquire- 
ments. His principal writing heretofore—a 
portentous logic and a treatise on esthetics 
that was a miracle of dryness—had not pre- 
pared us for the simplicity of these studies. 
They are written with the utmost clearness, 
with great power of expression and many a 
striking phrase, and, what is more, in the 
best possible temper, and aconstructive spirit. 


Mr. Bosanquet’s is no ‘‘spirit that denies” 
just for the love of denying. His associa- 
tions are with the societies for Ethical Culture 
in Great Britain, and several of the chapters 
in this book were read before those societies. 
The first is on ‘*The Future of Religious 
Observance.’’ It is a study that can be com- 
mended to many of our liberal preachers of 


whatever name. The upshotis: Let us remem- 


Certainly the altruism that de-: 
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| IT AND PAY FREIGHT, 
y/ We Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im 
| o proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 


) finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
wm and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance, 
75,000 now {n use, Wor)d’s Fair Meda! awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits, 
Cut This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

REE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL, 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


—_ O—— 


‘‘This book [now in its fourth,edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfactionin that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.’’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Prize Story Books 


which combine, in a high degree. pure senti- 
ment with pleasing incidents and descrip- 


tions, and are sure to entertain and improve 
the juvenile reader. 


Watchwords for Little Soldiers; 


Or, Stories on Bible Texts. By Sarah Ha- 
ven Foster. 


Little Splendid’s Vacation. 
By Clara W. T. Fry. 


Forest Mills; 
A Peep at Child-Life from Within. By 
Louise M. Thurston. 


Father Gabrielle’s Fairy. 


By Mary C. Peckham. 


Stories for Eva. 
By Anna E. Appleton. 
Faithful to the Light. 
By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 
Any of the above will be promptly mailed, 


postpaid, upon receipt of 80 cents per copy. 
Address 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$] AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

A uy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 

Sjable for either sex, made o ma- 
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OXFORD MEG. CoO. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


N all receipts for cooking re= 
quiring a leavening agent 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER, 
because it is an absolutely 
pure cream of tartar powder 
and of 33 per cent. greater 
leavening strength than 
other powders, will give the 
best results. It will make the 

food lighter, sweeter, of finer 
. flavor, and more wholesome. 


106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


Death to High Prices! 


Buy Direct from the Facto 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions, Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
rect to the consumer at factory 
cost. The Majestic is recog- 
* nized as the best machine for 
family use, and has always 
been sold by our agents for 
$60. For a limited time we 

- Shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
- ge free of charge. 
approval any- 


where. Send for a sample ~y ite od and catalogue. 
FREE Columbian half dollar every pur- 


chase next sixty days. 


THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. Ill. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER, 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's ‘*What 
is the Bible?’’ published in 1878, butit “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.’ 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar- 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COQ., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ber that the abandonment of asymbol may 
always have two meanings. It may indicate 
that we have surrendered the thing signified 
or that we have grasped it in a trwer form. 
The second paper, **From Paganism to Chris- 
tianity,’’? is a fresh contribution to our grow- 
ing sense of the affinities for Christianity, 
that existed in Paganism 
Christian centuries. The essay which names 
the volume is the third, ‘‘The Civilization of 
Christendom,”’ and it isa much more gener- 
ous appreciation of Christianity than we some- 
times get from men who still call themselves 
Christians. The question, ‘‘Are We Agnos- 


tics?’’ is answered in the negative in the fifth 


during the first 


chapter, with a good show of reasons for the} 
course pursued. Here again is a much needed | the haze of mystery and the maze of history’ 


lesson. Another admirable chapter is ‘*The 
Communication of Moral Ideas as the Func- 
tion of an Ethical Society,’’ moral ideas—not 
ideas about morality; another treats of ‘‘Right 
and Wrong ia Feeling”; another of ‘*Training 
in Enjoyment’’; and another of ‘‘Luxury and 
Refinement.’’ All these are fertile themes in 
the warmth of Mr. Bosanquet’s intelligence. 
Lastly we have a Study of Socialism which 
abounds in just discriminations. It isa great 
pleasure to read a book so sound and good as 
this and to recommend it to the public and 
one’sfriends. As to affording it, no thought- 


}ful person, especially if he is trying to in- 


struct others, can afford todo without it. We 
have never commended a book with more 


complete assurance of its serious importance. 
1. C. 


iname of *lThe Good,’ 


Lloyd Jones, 


Streets, 


of the great coming religion, which» will be i XS 
neither Judaism nor Parseeism, neither Shin- 
Buddhism, neither Christianity 


toism nor 


‘nor Mohammedanism, but The Religion of 


Humanity. 


a — 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 


ligious Societies in Chicago. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 


cate the special fellowship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th 


other. 
[he pastors and societies named below have 


a growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 


The liberation of the human 


‘s, and the 


world, 
ALL Sovuts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 


Minister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
8o Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 
CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (URRaTAR) 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. HElarris, Minister. 
ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST 
Stewart avenue and O6Sth street. 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE Society, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 

FRIENDS’ SOcIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


CHURCH, 
kK. A. White, 


kK. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 


Oak ParRK UNtry CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. Il. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RypER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
The Religion of Humanity.* |ayenue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 
For this ‘“‘argument”’ of a broad discourse by , eee RE ee .e 
Rabbi J. Leonard Levy of Philadelphia, on “The SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 


Unity of all Religions’’ we are in ebted to the 
Pacific Unitarian. 
is a characteristic feature of 
Judaism, and if in past ages the Jew was a 
liberal, then, today, he certainly can afford 
to be among the most tolerant, holding the 
broadest views the federation of 
laborers toiling for the good of man in the 


Liberalism 


among 


Religion arose on the 
the heart understood its 
It was the product of fear and 
Hence the superstitions and 


first night that 
promptings, 
the darkness. 


avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 


ister, 

ST. PAuL’s CHURCH (U niversalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN 
Monroe and Laflin streets. 
Minister, 

Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 

= 6 


CHURCH, corner of 
J. Vila Blake, 


corner & 


myths that have been attached to it. 
surrounding it. Love took the place of fear, 


when light succeeded darkness.  KReligion 


knows no special place; 
people. 
five of the great religions proves that the 
central teachings are the same, All have the 
same ideas about ritual, symbols, feasts, fasts 
and Messiah. All have similar teachings 
about moral duty, benevolence and love, Vir- 
tue, therefore, is of no sect, and the time 
must come when the Bibles of the World will 
lie side by side on the altar in the house of 
God, honored, respected and admired, all 
regarded as revelations of God, not as revela- 
tions by God. If it be true that mankind 
wishes the great fraternization of humanity, 
then, this unity of all religions must not be 
disregarded, for it will be the central feature 


no one particular 
A consideration of the principles of 


Hence | 


Art ALL Souts CHurcH Mrs, Grace H. 
Bagley will speak on ‘*Religion and Labor”’ 
at 11 A, M. 

SEE Alinco 
For Nervous Prostration 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. A. G. BissELL, East Saginaw, Mich., 
says: ‘‘I have frequently prescribed it for 
indigestion and nervous prostration, and in 
nearly all cases with success. In the latter 
especially it seems to produce marked im- 
provement in a short time.’ 

————————>--—__ 
Fourth of July Rates. 

On July 3d and 4th, 1894, the North- 
Western Line will sell round trip tickets to 
stations within 200 miles at very low rates, 
good returning until July 5th, inclusive. For 
tickets and full information apply to Agents 
Chicago & North-Western R’y. 


